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A STUDY OF COWLEY'S DAVIDEIS. II. 

METRE OF THE DAVIDEIS. 
THE HEMISTICH. 

IN note 14 to Book I of the Davideis, Cowley attempts 
to justify his use of the broken line by reference to Vir- 
gil : ' Though none of the English poets, nor indeed of the 
ancient Latin, have imitated Virgil in leaving sometimes 
half verses (where the Sense seems to invite a man to that 
Liberty) yet his authority alone is sufficient, especially in 
a thing that looks so naturally and gracefully, and I am 
far from their Opinion, who think that Virgil himself in- 
tended to have filled up those broken Hemistiques : There 
are some places in him which I dare almost swear have 
been made up since his death by the putid Officiousness 
of some Grammarians.' Then follow quotations from Vir- 
gil and Ovid to establish this point. Cowley seems to 
have imagined that he was introducing a new feature into 
English poetry, yet Francis Quarles, only a few years 
before, had made frequent use of the hemistich, and it 
appears also in Peele's King David and Fair Bethsabe, ed. 
Boyce, London, 1828, I, 279. 
In the Davideis, the following examples appear: — 

5-stressed line — 

O ray ill-changed condition ! O my Fate ! I, 141. 
4-stressed line — 

Such is the sea, and such was Saul. II, 19. 
3- stressed lines — 

Did I lose heaven for this? I, 142. One hour will do your work. 
I, 584. By the Great Name 'tis true. II, 380. 

'twill be a smaller gift. 111,895. It did so, and did wonders. IV, 
55. Yet such, Sir, was his case. IV, 1047. 

2-stressed line — 

And both for God. IV, 676. 1 

1 Schipper, Altengl. Melrik, II, 210, in treating Cowley's use of the broken 
line, makes a curious slip in quoting examples of Cowley's metre from Mrs. 
A. Behn's and Nahum Tate's translations of the Book of Plants. 
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Cowley's use of the hemistich is often artistic and effec- 
tive. For instance, Satan, expressing his rage at David's 
success, suddenly breaks off with, 

O my ill-changed condition ! O my Fate ! 
Did I lose heav'n for this? I, 141. 

And again the speech of Michel to the pursuers of 
David is suddenly broken by her tearful utterance, 

One hour will do your work. 

Cowley evidently felt the limitations of the rime, and, 
lacking skill in varying the position of the caesura, tried 
to gain the same end by a rhetorical device. 

Dryden makes frequent and skilful use of the hemistich, 
yet, in his Discourse of Epic Poetry (1697), he objects to 
Cowley's view of the broken line in Virgil, and inclines to 
the contrary opinion, namely that the Latin poet intended 
eventually to fill in the half verses (Malone, III, 585 ff.) : 
'But there is another thing in which I have presumed to 
deviate from him and Spenser. They both make hemi- 
sticks, or half verses, breaking off in the middle of a line. 
I confess there are not many such in the Faery Queen ; 
and even those might be occasioned by his unhappy 
choice of so long a stanza. Mr. Cowley had found out 
that no kind of staff is proper for an heroic poem, as being 
all too lyrical; yet though he wrote in couplets, where 
rhyme is freer from constraint, he frequently affects half 
verses, of which we find not one in Homer, and I think 
not in any of the Greek poets or the Latin, excepting only 
Virgil, and there is no question but that he thought he 
had Virgil's authority for that license. But I am confi- 
dent our poet never meant to leave him or any other such 
a precedent. . . . On these considerations, I have shunned 
hemisticks, not being willing to imitate Virgil to a fault ; 
like Alexander's courtiers, who affected to hold their 
necks awry, because he could not help it.' Evidently 
this applied only to -his translation of Virgil, in which he 
felt that the broken lines did not properly belong, and 
that thus, in his capacity as translator, he had no right to 
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introduce them ; in his dramas, on the contrary, the hemi- 
stich is common. 

As to the significance of the broken lines in Virgil, 
scholars to-day are divided in opinion, some holding to 
Cowley's view and some to Dryden's. Dryden, however, 
was totally wrong in his conception of Spenser's use of 
the hemistich in his Faerie Queene. There are but two 
examples to be found : in Book II, canto VIII, 1. 500, and 
in Book III, canto VI, I. 405, in both of which the stanza 
is clearly defective. In Colin Clout's Come Home Again, 1. 
695, is an odd line, where, however, the corresponding 
line has evidently been lost. The only undoubted exam- 
ple in Spenser appears in the Shepherd's Calendar, Feb- 
ruary, 1. 238, where Cuddy interrupts Thenot's long 
speech. 

Denham, in his translation of the Aeneid (written in 
1636, published about twenty years later), had used the 
hemistich, but as it occurs only in lines corresponding to 
the Latin, and as it appears in none of his other poems, he 
doubtless did what Dryden avoided, 'imitated Virgil to a 
fault.' In Waller, not a single example appears. Early 
in the next century, Garth, in his translation of the Meta- 
morphoses, still held to Cowley's view of the broken lines 
in the Aeneid; Pope inclined to Dryden's opinion and 
excluded them from his verse. 

The hemistich, however, founded thus by Cowley upon 
a doubtful conception of Virgil's metre, and established 
by Dryden through an erroneous idea of Spenser's verse, 
became a recognized license in English poetry, persisting 
even to our own day. Keats introduces into his heroic 
couplets short lines of two and three stresses, which, how- 
ever, always rime, for example in his Callidore (see 
Schipper, Altengl. Metrik, II, 220). 

THE TRIPLET. 

In the Davideis, there is no example of the triplet, but 
in the Anacreontics, written at about the same time, appear 
a considerable number as follows : 
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1 Love, 11. 1-3 Kings: things: strings; 11. 12-14 lye: 
inspire: desire; 11. 15-17 Kings: things: strings. Ill 
Beauty, 11. 21-23 express: undress: nakedness. IV The 
Duel, 11. 3-5 enemy: I: defy; 11. 22-24 maintain: vain: 
remain. V Age, 11. 9-1 1 take : make ; stake. IX The 
Epicure, 11. 25-27 crave : have : grave. 

Here the lines are tetrameters, and the verse is very 
free. In his heroic couplets the following examples were 
noted : 

Of Liberty, Grosart, II, 314, 11. 7-9 stay: away: play. 
Of Agriculture, Grosart, II, 324, Country Mouse, 11. 15-17 
wheat: meat: eat. Of Myself, Grosart, II, 341, Martial 
L, 10, Ep. 47, 11. 3-5 all : call : small. Prologue to Cutter, 11. 
17-19 by : cry : why. Epilogue to Cutter, 11. 1 1-13 Cavalier : 
here : were. Discourse concerning the Government of Oliver 
Cromwell, Grosart, II, 307, 11. 23-25 shew: do : slew ; 11. 
44-46 throne : grown : one. 

Cowley occasionally introduces two couplets together, 
with the same rime. Of these there are three examples 
in the Anacreontics ; II Drinking, 11. 16-20 high : why: I: 
why: VII, Gold, 11. 17-21 hate: debate: separate: create. 
IX The Swallow, 11. 15-19 pray : away : away : to-day. In 
the Davideis there are two examples : sell : well : Israel : 
foretell I, 917 ; dare : there : care : pra3 r er IV, 737. Also 
in the Essays, Country Mouse, Grosart, II, 324, 11. 50-54 
repel : cell : tell : fell. 

These cases seem, however, due to carelessness rather 
than to design. Thus in all Cowley's poetry there are 
only fifteen examples of the triplet ; in his heroic couplets, 
only seven. Evidently, therefore, Cowley regarded the 
triplet as a metrical license. See also Mead's statement 1 : 
'Of Pope's predecessors, Cowley and Dryden show most 
partiality for the triplet ' (p. 43). Cowley and Dryden, 
however, are not to be classed together in their use of the 
triplet, for in 4000 lines of Dryden (Absalom and Achitophel, 
Religio Laid, Hind and Panther I-III) appear 200 triplets 
(Mead). 

1 W. E. Mead. The Versification of Pope in its Relation to the Seventeenth 
Century, Leipzig, 1889. 
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Of the other poets of this period, Milton never uses 
the triplet. Waller has only three examples. Denham's 
Cooper's Hill contains none, but there are six in his Destruc- 
tion of Troy (Mead). 

Dry den, Discourse of Epic Poetry, was the first that 
attempted to explain the rhetorical and metrical value ot 
triplets, namely, that they ' bound the sense.' According 
to Dr. Johnson, though ' Dryden did not introduce the 
triplet, he established it. Dryden seems not to have 
traced it higher than to Chapman's Homer; but it is to 
be found in Phaer's Virgil (1558) written in the reign of 
Mary, and in Hall's Satires, published five years before 
the death of Elizabeth.' 

The triplet thus established by Dryden became very 
popular and was affected by all the poets from Cowley to 
Wordsworth. 

Schipper in his discussion of the triplet, Altenglische 
Metrik, II, 207, has overlooked these examples in Phaer's 
Virgil spoken of by Dr. Johnson. The earliest instances 
cited by Schipper are from Joseph Hall's Satires, written 
in heroic couplets, in which there are only four triplets. 
Book IV, satires 1, 4, 6. Book V, satire 3. 

See also H. M. Regel. Tiber George Chapman s Homer- 
ubersetzung, Englische Studien, IV, 336. In the Iliad 
Regel finds 36 examples of the triplet; in the Odyssey 121. 
Regel also refers to Phaer's Virgil, in which he says the 
triplet is not uncommon, (between 175 and 200 examples). 
' Im heroischen couplet,' continues Regel, ' finden sie sich 
beinahe von anfang an fast bei alien dichtern, die in diesem 
metrum geschrieben haben. Sie sind uberhaupt bei den 
langzeilen seltener als bei den fiinffussigen jamben.' He 
gives, however, no examples in support of his statement, 
and indeed the facts do not seem to bear it out, certainly 
for the early period of the language. No one seems to 
have pointed out the fact that triplets appear in Middle 
English verse. Here they are rare in the short line, but 
more common in the long line. In the short line in Seven 
Sages (Percy Society, vol. 16, 1. 337) is one example, Caton : 
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mone : to-don. In Weber's text {Metrical Romance, vol. 3, 
1. 915), one example, falle: withalle : falle. In Vox and 
Wulf (Matzner Alteng. Sprachproben, I, 136, 1. 293), one 
example, iwisse : blisse : forgeveness. But in the long line 
instances are frequent. In Horstmann's Early South Eng- 
lish Legendary (E. E. T. S., vol. 87), written in the long 
line, septenaries and alexandrines, examples of triplets are 
numerous. The long line indeed is just where we should 
expect to find the triplet first, for here the jingle of the 
rime would be less noticeable. The appearance of the 
triplet in the long line of Chapman's Homer and of Phaer's 
Virgil is. to be connected with the not uncommon use of 
the triplet in the Early South English Legendary (1280- 
1290). The triplet seems, however, to have been of little 
significance in Middle English verse, just as it was later 
until Dryden made it popular. But the fact that it 
appears in Middle English has not yet been observed by 
metrists. 

ALEXANDRINES. 

Still another metrical license which Cowley employed 
for artistic effect, and which, too, he considered an innova- 
tion in English poetry, was the introduction into the 
heroic couplet of the Alexandrine, or long line of twelve 
syllables. Here again he has recourse to Virgil as his 
authority (Book I, note 25 of Davideis): ' I am sorry it is 
necessary to admonish the most part of my readers that 
it is not by Negligence that the verse is so loose, long, 
and, as it were, vast; it is to paint in the Number the 
Nature of the thing which it describes, which I would 
have observed in various other parts of this Poem, that 
else will pass for very careless Verses : " And overruns 
the neighb'ring Fields with violent Course"' (Davideis, I, 
60). Here follow various other examples of the same 
kind. 'The thing is,' he continues, 'that the Disposition 
of words and Numbers should be such as that out of the 
Order and Sound of them, the things themselves may be 
represented. This the Greeks were not so accurate as to 
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bind themselves to ; neither have our English Poets 
observed it, for ought I can find. The Latins (qui Musas 
colunt severiores), sometimes did it, and their Prince, Vir- 
gil, always.' 

In the Davideis there are 25 Alexandrines, as follows : 
1,60,354, 832; II, 611, 718; III, 366, 844, 1035; IV, 79, 
92, 143, 189, 303, 325-333. 35'. 661, 840, 922. 

In the long passage IV, 325-333, God's speech is writ- 
ten in Alexandrines in order to give greater dignity to 
the language, and so anxious is the poet to gain the 
desired effect, that he makes the Almighty use the first 
person plural of majesty. (See Johnson, Life of Cowley.) 

Other examples of Alexandrines appear as follows : On 
the Death of Mr. Crashaw, 11. 8, 16, 34, 44, 64, 74. Here 
again the long lines are used to lend dignity to the lan- 
guage. Verses in the Discourse Concerning the Government 
of Oliver Cromwell, Grosart, II, 307, 11. 20, 54; ibid., II, 
308, col. b., 1. 14: Answer to a Copy of Verses sent me to 
fersey, last line, ibid., I, 145a ; Essays, Danger of Procrasti- 
nation, ibid., II, 338a, 1. 5 ; II, 339a, 1. 12 ; Of Myself , ibid., 
II, 341a, 11. 28-29. Total 15. 

Total number of Alexandrines in his poetry, 35. 

The fact that Cowley was the first poet to mingle the 
Alexandrine with the heroic couplet has already been 
pointed out by Dr. Johnson, who, however, at the same 
time, condemned the practice : 'I know not whether he 
has, in many of these instances, attained the representa- 
tion or resemblance that he purposes. Verse can only 
imitate sound and motion. A boundless verse, a headlong 
verse, and a verse of brass, or of strong brass, seem to com- 
prise very incongruous and unsociable ideas. What there 
is peculiar in the sound of a line expressing loose care, I 
cannot discover nor why the pine is taller in the alexan- 
drine than in ten syllables.' 

Dryden, Discourse of Epic Poetry, Malone, III, 522, thus 
justifies his use of the Alexandrine: 'Spenser has also 
given me the boldness to make use sometimes of his 
Alexandrine line, which we call, though improperly, the 
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Pindarick, because Mr. Cowley has often employed it in 
his odes. It adds a certain majesty to the verse, when it 
is used with judgment, and stops the sense from overflow- 
ing into another line.' 

It is interesting to note that in one instance Cowley 
closes the triplet with an Alexandrine. In the verses in 
Discourse Concerning the Government of Oliver Cromwell, 
Grosart, II, 307b, 11. 15-17: 

The great Jessaean race on Judah's throne, 

'Till 'twas at last an equal wager grown ; 

Scarce Fate, with much ado, the better got by one. 

It was this same trick of verse which Dryden after- 
words so much affected, and which, in his Discourse on 
Epic Poetry, Malone, III, 537, he thus justifies : 'When I 
mentioned the Pindarick line, I should have added that I 
take another license in my verses, for I frequently make 
use of triplet rhymes, and for the same reason, — because 
they bound the sense. And therefore I generally join 
these two licenses together and make the last line a Pin- 
darick ; for besides the majesty which it gives, it confines 
the sense within the barriers of these lines, which would 
languish if lengthened into four. Spenser is my example 
for both these privileges of English verse, 1 and Chapman 
has followed him in his translation of Homer. Mr. Cow- 
ley has given in to them after both ; and all succeeding 
writers after him. I regard them now as the Magna 
Charta of heroick poetry.' 

FEMININE RIMES. 

In the Davideis there is no example of a feminine rime, 
and it is not common in the other poetry of Cowley. 
The feminine rime was generally excluded from the heroic 
couplet by the seventeeth century poets. In Milton, 
Waller, and Dryden, examples are few. See Mead, pp. 
45-46. In the heroic couplets of Cowley there are only 
nine examples. 

1 In the Shepherd's Calendar there are six triplets. 
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In the rest of his poetry there are 57 examples, appear- 
ing, for the most part, in the Pindaric Odes and Anacre- 
ontics, where the verse is free. 

RUN-ON LINES AND RUN-ON COUPLETS. 

On Cowley's use of the heroic couplet, Schipper re- 
marks (II, 210): 'Das enjambement bedient er sich neben 
den gewohnlichen Licenzen wie Taktumstellung und 
Wandel der Casur, in nicht seltenen Fallen. Reimbre- 
chung kommt nur ganz vereinzelt vor. Auch sind die 
Reime fast durchgehends stu'mpf.' 

In Cowley's early poems, his use of the heroic couplet 
is very free, as appears from the following table : 









Run-on 


Run-on 


Mid-stopt 


Broken 






No. lines. 


lines. 


couplets. 


lines. 


rimes. 


1632 


Elegy on Dealh of 














Lord Carleton 


28 


23$ 


21$ 


3% 





1633 


Elegy on Death of 














Mr. Rd. Clerke 


36 


20% 


11% 


3% 





1633 


Dream of Elysium 


98 


32% 


24% 


1% 


I 


1633 


On His Majesty's 
Return out of 














Scotland 


54 


42% 


\4% 


11% 





1636 


Elegy on Death of 














John Littleton 


64 


2&% 


28% 


13% 


I 


1636 


Elegy on Death of 
Mrs. Ann Whit. 














field 


36 


44% 


3*% 


^3% 


I 



To be compared with this are two humorous poems in 
which the verse is designedly free : 







Nc 


>. lines. 


Run-on 
lines. 


Run-on 

couplets. 


Mid-stopt 
lines. 


Broken 
rimes. 


1636 


Poetical Revenge 




54 


bb$ 


V% 


24% 


12 


1645 


Answer to a Copy 
of Verses sent me 
















to Jersey 




52 


42% 


3(>% 


8% 


I 



Here there is a marked increase in the per cent, ol 
run-on lines, run-on couplets, and mid-stopt lines. 

In 1637 Cowley entered the University, and from this 
time forward his verse becomes more correct, as may be 
seen from the following table : 
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Run-on 


Run-on 


Mid-stopt 


Broken 






No 


. lines. 


lines. 


couplets 


lines. 


rimes. 


1639 


To Lord Falkland 




42 


21$ 


23# 








1639 


On the Death of 
















Sir H. Wotton 




28 


21$ 


1% 





O 


1640 


To the Bishop of 
















Lincoln 




56 


1555 


10$ 








1641 


On the death of 
















Sir A. Vandyke 




40 


I4# 


14$ 


I 





1650 


To Sir W. Davenant 


40 


22$ 


10% 








1650 


On the Death of 
Mr. Crashaw 




72 


24$ 


10$ 


2 


2 



The following table exhibits his use of the heroic coup- 
let in the Davideis : 





No. lines. 


Run-on 
lines. 


Run-on 
couplets. 


Mid-stopt 
lines. 


Broken 
rimes. 


Book I 


934 


19$ 


13$ 


6$ 


1$ 


" II 


838 


16$ 


IO# 


1% 


2$ 


" III 


1034 


13* 


11$ 


1% 


1$ 


" IV 


1117 


23$ 


19$ 


10$ 


2$ 



Here the verse gradually becomes freer, the increase in 
mid-stopt lines being especially noticeable. Effective use 
is made of them in conversation. On the whole, however, 
the general average of run-on lines, run-on couplets, and 
mid-stopt lines in the Davideis agrees with the average of 
his other verse at this period. 

For the heroic couplets interspersed throughout his 
prose, of which only the longer pieces are taken (Grosart, 
II, 307, 323, 324, 325, 326, 333), 612 lines in all, the figures 
are, run-on lines 18, run-on couplets 19, mid-stopt lines 1. 

The results may be tabulated thus: 



1632-1637 . 
1637-1650 . 

Davideis 
1660-1667 . 

It thus appears that Cowley's verse tends to become 
more 'correct.' The verse of his boyhood, 1632-1637, is 
free and careless. Upon his entrance to the University a 

3 



Run-on 


Run-on 


Mid-stopt 


lines. 


couplets. 


lines. 


32$ 


29$ 


6$ 


20$ 


13$ 


1% 


'18$ 


14$ 


1$ 


18$ 


19$ 


1$ 
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distinct advance is noted ; his verse here had more of his 
care, and consequently there is a marked decrease in the 
per cent, of run-on lines and run-on couplets. Since, how- 
ever, from 1637 on, the per cent, remains almost constant, 
it is evident that this approach to ' correctness ' is due, 
not to the influence of Waller and of the ' classical school,' 
but to the natural and gradual improvement of his own 
verse. In metre, as in almost everything else, Virgil was 
his authority and court of last resort, and to him Cowley 
was indebted for every 'improvement' he ventured to 
introduce into the heroic couplet. 

John McLaren McBryde, Jr. 

Hollins Institute, Va. 



